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Every Wednesday—Threepence 




Lunchtime 


snack 


Eating leaves olf llie trees 
is not allowed at the London 
Zoo, so Monty and Grumpy 
have a special hunch of 
leaves hung high up for them 
in their cage. 


WELSH CHILDREN' CHOOSE 
THEM PICTURES 

On leaving the Pictures for 
Welsh Schools exhibition, which 
opened in Cardiff this month, boys 
and girls have been writing clown 
the name of the picture they liked 
best and slipping it into a voting 
box. The result of this secret 
ballot will decide the pictures 
which will be hung in classrooms. 

The ;exhibition, is sponsored by 
the Society for Education through 
Art, which believes that children 
should see a wide range of original 
pictures during schooldays, so that 
they will grow up with some appre¬ 
ciation of painting. 

Last year's show sold more than 
£900 worth of pictures to Welsh 
education authorities, and, for the 
most part, the artists have tried to 
capture the atmosphere of the 
towns and countryside in which the 
Welsh schoolchildren live. 

The exhibition of 98 pictures will 
later visit Connah's Quay, Flint¬ 
shire, in June, and Wrexham in 
Jul)-. 


YOUNG FARMERS 
TOUR USA 

Two Welsh girls in a Young 
Farmers’ Club group now on a 
five-month tour of- the United 
States will present their hosts with 
Welsh dolls. 

The twelve young people mak¬ 
ing the trip have been chosen from 
70,000 members of the Young 
Farmers’ movement throughout 
England and Wales as exception¬ 
ally good mixers and “ambassa¬ 
dors.” 

They will be welcomed at a 
National Convention in Washing-' 
ton. Each of them will then tour 
several States independently, liv¬ 
ing on American farms. 


FORCED RHUBARB 

Rhubarb has been coming up 
through the pavement in Butts 
Close, Bridlington. There' used to 
be a garden there, but’ last year 
the Corporation laid a pavement. 
But the rhubarb has come up just 
the same. 


RIVER PUT UNDER 
A BRIDGE 

The towns of Decatur, Nebraska, 
and Onawa, Iowa, are only ten 
miles apart, but they arc separated 
by the Missouri. 

For years the people on either 
side had been pleading for a 
bridge, and in 1946 Congress agreed 
that army engineers should build 
one. Meanwhile, the famous river, 
which has a habit of changing its 
course, had moved from its normal 
bed into another channel. 

The army assured everybody 
that the Missouri would soon 
return to its proper course, and 
built a mile-long bridge over the 
dry channel. 

But for eight years since then 
the people of the two towns have 
had to use a ferry, for the river 
went on flowing half a mile from 
the end of the bridge. 

So the army had to be called in 
again, and, with the aid of a large 
Government grant, was able to 
direct the Missouri in the way it 
should go—under the bridge. 


SHEPHERDS OF 
THE SAHARA 

The Australian who took his secrets 
to the African desert 

For centuries the fat-tailed Barbary sheep , herded by the 
nomads of the Sahara Desert, have cropped a bare 
existence from the stony soil. But the wool they produced 
was not of first-class quality and did not add to the wealth 
of Libya. Much of that will change now because of 
Malcolm Arnott, of Australia, whose story is told here by 
a CN correspondent. 


A way on the rich pastures of 
. New South Wales, Malcolm 
Arnott was used to sheep with fine, 
rich fleeces. And so, when he was 
asked by the United Nations to 
go to Libya and teach the shep¬ 
herds of the desert some of his 
secrets, he was astonished when he 
saw their flocks for the first time. 

The Barbary sheep, though 
scraggy, is tough and able to face 
long dry spells without flinching. 
It is also famous for its long fat 
tail, which serves as a reserve of 
energy just as the hump does, the 


SEEING FAULTS IN 
TIIE ATOM 

The nearest approach yet made 
to “seeing atoms” was ahiong the 
many fascinating experiences of 
the senior schoolboys and girls 
invited to the Royal Society’s 
recent Conversazione in London. 

, It was made possible by photo¬ 
graphs taken through an electron 
microscope. This highly magnify¬ 
ing instrument reveals platinum 
and copper atoms, not separately 
—they are much too close together 
for that—but as parallel lines on 
a crystal. Here and there “faults ” 
in the rows of atoms can be seen, 
and these arc of great interest 
because, they play a part in the 
mechanical behaviour of metals. 

Among many other exhibits seen 
by the young visitors were a 
gadget, called a compandor, \yhich 
reduces the effect of noise and 
crosstalk in a telephone system; 
an apparatus for studying a green¬ 
fly in flight; and realistic models 
which demonstrated the “flow” of 
a glacier. 

It must have been a memorable 
evening for them. 


PADDLING TO THE 
EXHIBITION 

Members of the West Riding 
Regional Group of the Youth 
Hostels’ Association have built 
three canoes at a cost of under £13 
each, and will spend their summer 
holidays in them. 

The last one to be built is to be 
shown at the Huddersfield Youth 
Festival Week Exhibition, and was 
paddled by its builder five miles to 
the city along a disused canal. 


camel. Because of this the hardy 
sheep manages to produce milk 
and mutton despite a sparse 
diet. But it docs not appear to 
have enough spare energy to pro¬ 
duce fine white wool. 

Malcolm Arnott’s first job was 
to gain the confidence of the 
Libyan shepherds. He roamed up 
and down the meagre pastures 
where the 730.000 Barbary sheep 
graze, and talked to the shepherds. 
He talked to them about mechani¬ 
cal shearing and dipping and 
drenching their flocks. And he 
had with him ■ a portable tank, 
which so improved the health of 
the sheep that the shepherds asked 
for second dips. 

NEW AND STRANGE 

Then he asked them to look at 
their wool. Coarse, brown, and 
short, it was of little use for spin¬ 
ning and weaving. He showed 
them some of his rich Australian 
fleeces, and some of the lovely 
productions made from them. 
These shepherds, who had never 
before met a “man of the sheep” 
from another country, became 
interested. 

They allowed Malcolm Arnott 
to import some Karaman sheep 
from Turkey. The Karaman won 
the praises of the Libyan shep¬ 
herds. It is a fine, handsome 
animal, with a big body and tail, 
noted for its milk and for its pure 
fleece, free from coarseness and 
colour. 

The first lambs from the new 
breed were much bigger than any 
the Libyan men had ever seen, and 
the beautiful soft white wool con- 
cpiered their prejudices. 

ANXIOUS WATCH 

The Karamans arc now walking 
the desert pastures with the 
Libyan sheep and the shepherds 
are anxiously watching them. Will 
they survive the hot days 
and the cold nights of the 
desert pastures, and if they arc 
cross-bred with the Libyans will 
the lambs produce as much meat 
and milk as the old breed? Gradu¬ 
ally the tradition-bound shep¬ 
herds are learning that if Libya 
is to have a woollen industry, then 
it must have better wool, and that 
can only come from better sheep. 

Malcolm Arnott’s work has not 
yet reached final success, but it is 
well oil its way. 
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PROBLEMS OF 
AUTOMATION 


Automation is a new word; but it is a word which spells 
vast changes in industry. It represents yet another stage 
— and, perhaps, the most important stage soyfar—in the 
industrial revolution which started in earnest less than 200 
years ago. Like every other stage in that revolution it is 
causing anxiety in the worker’s mind that the machine will 
deprive him of his job. Automation will come more and 
more to dominate and influence all our lives. That is why 
the Cabinet and Parliament are most anxious that every¬ 
one should understand what it means. 


'C'irst of all, what is automa- 
tion? In a sense, the great 
industrial countries started automa¬ 
tion when machines which created 
the parts of a motor-car separately 
were organised to produce whole 
blocks of cars faster by the use 
of fewer separate processes. 

This technique, known as mass 
production, has been with us for 
some years. Its further develop¬ 
ment is the role of automation. 


Will automation create un¬ 
employment? There is no doubt 
that fewer man-hours will be 
needed to produce the same quan¬ 
tity of goods. The “automatic 
revolution ” is therefore a very 
human problem. But the Minister 
of Labour has pointed out . that 
the danger of unemployment in 
Britain would come not from being 
up to date, but from being out of 
date. 


But we are also moving one step 
nearer ■ the use of the robot, the 
“ mechanical man ”, the automaton 
moved by invisible works which 
imitates the actions of the brain. 

IDEAL WORKER 

The “brain machine” used in 
automation is a machine, intricately 
devised, linked up with other 
machines that do the work. In its 
perfect form it requires only a 
push-button to set all the other 
machines producing in an endless 
stream the articles that are to be 
made. In its perfect form, it is the 
ideal worker, making no mistakes. 

At all stages of this complicated 
process the human hand will be 
required, and the human brain will 
be needed to keep the machines 
.running. Even a small breakdown 
of one of the parts could cause a 
serious loss of production. So far, 
so good. 

Why do we need automation? 
Full employment has given it a 
great spurt . forward. Manufac¬ 
turers have found it harder and 
harder to make goods at prices 
low enough to compete with their 
foreign competitors. 

Rising wages and other costs 
have made our articles dearer. It 
is common ground in Parliament 
and industry that unless we can 
export superior goods more 
cheaply we shall not eat. We can¬ 
not otherwise survive as a great 
industrial country which has to 
import much of its food and most 
of its raw materials. 


LESS WORK, MORE LEISURE 

Men will need to work less and 
will have more leisure. Real 
wages need not fall if we can sell 
the production we need. But 
leisure must mean something more 
than staring at a television set for 
hour after hour. 

The craftsman must also be pro¬ 
tected. We cannot afford to lose 
ancient crafts for which automa¬ 
tion can never provide a substi¬ 
tute. It is on such problems that 
the Government and their advisers 
are now working, with, the full 
co-operation of the Trades Union 
Congress. 


PLEASE MURRY... 

TTiie National Handwriting Test 
x of 1956, organised by 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
closes in a few days’ time. Com¬ 
pleted entry forms must be 
received by 

FRIDAY, JUNE 1 

and they should be addressed to 
C N Writing Test 1956, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

The competition token, which 
must be attached to each form, 
is repeated on the back page of 
this issue, and will appear again— 
for the last time—next week. 

If there is difficulty in obtaining 
alk required copies of C N from 
the newsagent, an order should be 
placed with him at once! 



Strange sight on wheels 

An almost pocket-sized caravan which can he pulled hy a 
motor-scooter was seen near Paris-the other day. 


Where not 
a drum 
was heard 

British and Spanish* soldiers and 
sailors recently joined in paying 
tribute to Sir. John Moore at 
Corunna, where the great general 
was buried in the ramparts in 
1809—the dramatic incident we all 
remember because of Charles 
Wolfe’s poem: 

Not a drum was heard, not a 
funeral note, 

As Ids corse to the rampart uc 
hurried; 

This was a battlefield burial. 
Sir John Moore was a commander 
of British forces during the Penin¬ 
sular War against Napoleon and 
Spain was Britain's ally. He had 
checked the victorious invaders by 
boldly marching against their line 
of communication with France. 
Thus he drew against his own 
army a superior French one under 
Marshal Soult. Sir John Moore 
retreated to Corunna, where his 
weary troops beat off enemy 
attacks, and embarked in their 
ships at night. 

But the British leader had been 
mortally wounded, and it was at 
his own request that he was buried 
in the ramparts. There was no 
.time for ceremony: 

Wc carved not a line, and we 
raised not a stone — 

But we left him alone with his 
glory. 

It was Marshal Soult who sug¬ 
gested raising a monument to a 
gallant foe, and this was after¬ 
wards done by the Spanish general, 
La Romana. 


RAISING THE SPEED 
LIMIT 

T5EFORE many years have passed, 
the 40 m.p.h. speed limit will 
become general on all suitable 
stretches of road and the lesser 
limits now in force will be retained 
only in areas where faster traffic 
would threaten increased danger 
to life. 

As Mr. Watkinson, the Trans¬ 
port Minister, begins his talks on 
this matter with local councils we 
might reflect whether all this will 
be an improvement. 

On some big by-passcs and 
trunk roads where there is now no 
limit the speed will come down to 
40 m.p.h.—and this will be a bene¬ 
fit. The law, of course, is as effec¬ 
tive as people make it. The new 
plan recognises the tendency for 
traffic to move faster than 
30 m.p.h. in some built-up areas. 

It is also a challenge. If traffic 
is to speed up we must be sure 
that our road-safety drill is 
perfect. 


WELCOME TO SCOTLAND 

Three new signs have been set 
up by the Tourist. Board at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Gretna Green, 
and Prestwick Airport. In' big 
blue lettering they say “Welcome 
to Scotland”; and, on the other 
! side, “Haste Ye Back to Scot- 
| land.” 
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News from Everywhere 


The Marine Society, founded 
200 years ago, has helped more 
than 75,000 boys to lake up a 
career at sea. 

ANOTHER COUNTRY WITH TV 

Salvador is the latest country, 
to transmit television programmes. 
All receivers are imported from 
the United States. - 


British equipment is to be used 
in Egyptian technical schools and 
colleges. The Egyptian Minister 
of Education recently placed a 
large order with manufacturers in 
this country. 


Down in Sussex 



A reader’s photograph of the old 
windmill at West Blatchington, 
Sussex. It was built in 1721 and 
is near enough to the coast to he 
a landmark for ships. 

For young 

Theatre-lovers 1 

THE CABIN 
AT 

BARTONBRIDGE 

Michael Elder 

This exciting story of how 
an old barn was converted 
into a theatre against much 
opposition is based on the 
story of the Byre Theatre, 

St. Andrews. The author 
is himself an actor. 

With line drawings in the . 
text - - 9s 6d net 

Also 

TONY BEHIND 
THE SCENES 

Ss 6d net ' 

—JOHN MURRAY— 


dual-purpose 

SUPER 

WATERPROOFED 

WIGWAM 
TENT 




Converts to a sleeping tent in a 
moment. Jtado from strong, Buperioi* 
ex-Governinent Fabric ..which .will last for 
years. Comes complete with 4 sectional light 
collapsible poles. Shelters 4/5 children,' No. 
pegs required. STANDS ANYWHERE 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS. 


Rubberised Groundsheet O/G, 
PAIRDEAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (CN15), 
149 Kilburn High Rd., London, N.W.6. 

Callers welcome. Money re}. guar. C.O.D. ext. 


QUICK WORK 

Working normal hours, builders 
completed two Ihree-bcdroomed 
houses in eleven days in Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. The 30,000 bricks were 
laid in 32 hours. 

Fourteen years ago a man dig¬ 
ging in his garden at Poslingford, 
Suffolk, found what looked like 
an old brass ring. Recently his 
wife sent it to the British Museum. 
It proved to be a Saxon gold ring, 
and she has been paid £350 for it." 

BUYING BRITISH 

Trans-Canada Airlines have 
chosen the Rolls-Royce Conway, 
engine to power a fleet of jet air¬ 
liners. This order is probably the 
first of other orders worth Scores 
of millions of dollars. 

The old Theatre Royal, Dum¬ 
fries, is. to be sold. Robert Burns 
was one of its early patrons. 

A helicopter service between 
Birmingham, Leicester, and Not: 
tingham will begin in July. 

Eight hundred guide dogs have 
been trained in the 21 years since 
the Guide Dogs for the Blind 
Association was formed. 

Copper strip only .00025 of an 
inch thick—one-twelfth the thick¬ 
ness of human hair—has been pro¬ 
duced by an American company. 

WILLING HELPERS 

When a factory lorry carrying 
nine tons of chocolates over¬ 
turned near Trento, Italy, police 
were called to control children 
who arrived to clear the road. 


-■ 

-■rdaM&iTS. 

a feme's 

Why not your child? 

SIMPLIFIED POST. 
COURSES 



are available specially written to 
prepare children for 


K^GRAMMARlSCHOOLli 

entrance examinations 


if FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 

for children 7^ to 13^. When 
writing, state age of child; and. 
approximate date of examination. 

ix COURSES based upon the results 
of these tests. 

jx NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED. 

Individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including : 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING, LANGUAGES, 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 

SHORT STORY WRITING 
° WRITING FOR RADIO & TV. 

Thorough Preparation for the 
following Examinations : 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society of Arts, 

Civil Service, etc., etc. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details, to: 

The Registrar 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. Cl 1), 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.l. 
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YOUNG MAYORESS OE L0STWITH1EL 


Queen’s Scouts all 

Six members of the 3rd Goodmayes Scout Troop who were 
all awarded their Queen’s Scout badge at the same time. 
This has happened only once before in Scouting history. 


It is a little awe-inspiring to find 
oneself, at the age of 14, not only 
the youngest mayoress-elect in the 
country,-but the first schoolgirl to 
fill that role In the “Ancient 
Royal Borough ” of Lostwithicl, in 
Cornwall. 

Certainly there is no prouder girl 
ill the land than. Elizabeth Liddi- 
coat. When she and her friends 
at the Methodist West Cornwall 
School, Penzance, heard the news 
that Mrs. Doris Liddicoat, of Lost- 
withiel, had accepted the town’s 
invitation to be its first woman 
mayor, they bubbled over with ex¬ 
citement. 

The girls all know Elizabeth’s 
mother, for Mrs. Liddicoat is 


Elizabeth Liddicoat 


Alice, who was 110, is dead. 

She was the most famous circus 
elephant in Australia, and is being 
mourned by thousands of children 
all over the island continent. 

! She retired from public perform¬ 
ances only three years ago after 
more than 75 years of performing 
with the Wirth Bros, circus which 
tours Australia and New Zealand. 

Alice's career .was full of. inci¬ 
dent and of good deeds. She 
always used to lead the loading 
team of elephants, and a few years 
before her retirement she saved 


one of the school's governors. 

When mother asked her to act 
as mayoress, Elizabeth was a little 
overcome, but she is described as 
“a typical, normal schoolgirl,” 
and having no exaggerated ideas of 
her own importance, is desperately 
eager that no fuss shall be made of 
her in her new role of mayoress, 
She is good at sport, particularly 
tennis and hockey, and is keen on 
riding. In fact, she is never hap¬ 
pier than when she is dealing with 
animals. 

As she grows older, she. will 
more and more appreciate the 
beauty and historic traditions of 
Lostwithicl, with its 13th-century 
church, and t the ruins of old 
Restormc! Castle, where the Black 
Prince is supposed to have lived at 
one time. 

Her father, Mr. Arnold Liddi¬ 
coat, has every reason to be proud 
of his family, not only for the new 
honour conferred on his wife and 
daughter, but because his own 
father, Mr. Charles Liddicoat, now 
well over 80, was once Mayor of 
Lostwithicl. 

One thing is certain, despite the 
excitement and honour of being 
the “Ancient Royal Borough’s” 
mayoress, Elizabeth will not 
become swollen-headed. She has 
too much good sense. 


the life of Miss Eileen Wirth when 
she was attacked by J ip, a bad 
elephant, .lip knocked her down 
one day, but Alice fought him off 
until help arrived. 

In the 1930s Alice was among 
the distinguished guests ah a big' 
charity party given in the lion’s 
den which was attended by many 
famous Australians, including the 
retiring High Commissioner for 
London. 

Until only a few months ago 
she was still pushing circus trucks 
about with her big trunk. 


NEW RESERVOIH DROWNS 
OLD ROMAN CITY 

It was a thrilling moment when 
Prime Minister Menderes of 
Turkey recently pressed a button 
to light up the southern Turkish 
towns of Adana, Mersin, and 
Tarsus. They lie round the head 
of Mersin Bay in the north-eastern 
corner of the Mediterranean. 

The light comes from hydro¬ 
electric power provided by a big 
new dam across the River Seyhan 
about three miles, outside Adana. 
This dam, creating an artificial lake 
or reservoir, has been built in four 
years by an American firm under 
the direction of an English consult¬ 
ing engineer. ] ' ' " '.' 

Just before the flooding of the 
reservoir, the site of the Roman 
city of Augusta was found by an 
amateur archaeologist. Mr. War¬ 
rington Mitchell. Unfortunately, it 
was then too late to alter the plans 
of the dam, and once again 
Augusta has disappeared—this time 
beneath 100 feet of water. 

GLOBE-TROTTING 

REINDEER 

Reindeer in Tanganyika sounds 
like snow in the Sahara, and 
people at Dar-cs-Salaam Airport 
may well have blinked their eyes 
when they saw six of these 
animals arrive in a plane. 

The reindeer had come from 
Swedish Lapland, and were on 
their way to the French Island of 
Kerguelen, in the southern Indian 
Ocean. There they are to be 
turned loose in the hope that they 
will thrive and provide food for 
the people of this remote whaling 
and fish|ng station. 

In the sultry heat of Dar-cs- 
Salaam chunks of ice were put 
into the reindeer’s travelling crates 
for them to lick. Their fodder, 
Arctic moss, was kept fresh on ice. 

ANCIENT SPEAR IN A FIELD 

In a field at Mansfield Wood- 
house, Nottinghamshire, a work¬ 
man found a piece of metal, six 
inches long, which has been identi¬ 
fied as a Bronze Age spearhead. It 
is over 3000 years old, but the 
clay soil had preserved it in almost 
perfect condition. 


PAINTER OF 
HAPPINESS 

A London exhibition of 55 
paintings and drawings by the 
great French artist Renoir has been 
organised to raise funds to buy his 
house at Cagncs in the south of 
France. Money is also being raised 
in France, and it is intended' that 
his house and garden shall become 
a centre where artists of any 
nationality can go and paint. 

Renoir's house has been little 
altered since he died there in 1919. 
The garden, with its old olive trees, 
also looks much the same as in the 
days when the artist, crippled with 
arthritis, was wheeled about there 
in an invalid chair, a maidservant 
following with his painting 
materials. 

This artist is famed for his mas¬ 
terly studies of happy scenes, and 
for his beautiful portraits of chil¬ 
dren. ■ “My concern has always 
hcen to paint people like beautiful 
fruit,” Renoir once said. Some of 
his happiest pictures of children 
arc in the present exhibition, which 
is being held by Marlborough Fine 
Art, Ltd., at 17-18 Old Bond 
Street until June 23. 


THE WORLD IS NOT SO 
RIG AS WE THOUGHT 

It appears that the world we 
live in is smaller than we thought 
—but not much. New calculations 
by scientists of the United States 
Army map service show that the 
circumference is about half a mile 
less than the figure generally 
accepted since 1909. The calcula¬ 
tion for the distance from the 
Earth's centre to the equator was 
also found to differ from the 1909 
measurement. 

The correct figures are 24,902 
miles for the circumference, and 
6,975,336 yards from the centre 
to the equator. 

TAILPIECE 

Hundreds of fox tails (brushes) 
are collected in the course of the 
year by the Hill Farming Com¬ 
mittee of the Derbyshire National 
Farmers’ Union; they pay £1 
apiece for them. Usually they are 
destroyed, but the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Ivor Morten, has 
had the idea that they would make 
beautiful Davy Crockett hats. So 
now a manufacturer is being 
sought. 


Where bad dogs go 

Though looking friendly this Alsatian is being hooked in at 
the “ bad dogs ” school at Bollington, Cheshire. Here lie 
will be taught, like many other savage and bad-tempered 
dogs, how to behave. ■ After training, many of the dogs 
from here arc used in police and guard work. 


CAM YOU SPOT THESE DOGS 7 

$ 

,' ' „ Sd&UBB 

J ? * 

S tart dog spotting right awaiy on the celebrated 

pink form (L523) which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 
(together with free chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from• 

R l . Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. / 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate . J \ . 

that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity . , , p \ 

sponsored by The National Canine Defence'League Vv/ATCH r vlT »ES \ 
to encourage kindnesS to animals,. ; ft,CT v v * • 

j Teacher’s Name...—... ....J 

|-r—r-r—.. „ s l 


AN ELEPHANT CALLED ALICE 
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RADIO AND TV 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


King creates new title 


MAY 22, 1611. LONDON—A 
new rank of .nobility is created by 
King James today by the institu¬ 
tion of an order of “ Baronets ”— 
little barons. 

Each “Baronet” must pay 
£1080 for the honour, of adding 
“Sir” to his name and “Lady” to 
his wife's name. The money raised 
by this payment is to be spent in 
building towns and churches in 
Ulster and maintaining an army 


there to prevent rebellions by 
native Irish chiefs. 

In addition, the baronets must 
undertake to maintain 30 soldiers 
for three years at the rate of 8d. 
each per day for the King's ser¬ 
vice in Ireland. 

The title is to be conferred only 
on any man who has a clear £ 1000 
a year revenue from his land, and 
whose family has borne arms 
for as far back as his grandfather. 


Scots deserters surrender 


MAY 23, 1743. OUNDLE, 

Northamptonshire—The 150 High¬ 
landers who marchccl secretly out 
of their camp at Highgate, Lon¬ 
don, five days ago with the inten¬ 
tion of forcing their way back to 
their Scottish glens, surrendered 
here to Major-General William 
Blakeney early this morning. 

The Scots are soldiers of Lord 
Semphill’s Highland Regiment, 
formed four years ago, and had 
been marched to London to em¬ 
bark for Germany and join the 
British forces fighting there. , 

Many of them believed that the 
terms of their enlistment in Scot¬ 
land did-not include foreign ser¬ 
vice, but despite dissatisfaction 
they appeared on parade, on Finch¬ 
ley Common last week on the 
occasion of the King's birthday. 


Four days later, soon after mid¬ 
night on May 18, the 150, with 
their arms and 14 rounds of am¬ 
munition each, ^tole away. 

As soon as their absence was 
known alarm spread through 'the 
country at the thought of what 
these “savage mountaineers” 
from the north might do. 

No one knew exactly where 
they were, and General Blakeney 
arranged forces to cut them off! 

On May 21 they were discovered 
strongly entrenched in ancient 
British earthworks on a hill sur¬ 
rounded by dense forest four miles 
from Oundle, and last night 
General Blakency’s forces moved 
up on them. 

(The Highland Regiment, later 
became, the jamous Black Watch.) 


Duke of York in duel 


MAY 26, 1789. WIMBLEDON' 
COMMON, Surrey—A duel was 
fought here at dawn today between 
HiS Royal Highness Frederick 
Augustus, Duke of York, and Lord 
Charles Lennox, nephew and h'cir 
of the Duke of Richmond. 

Lord Charles, a captain in the 
Coldstream Guards, ' had chal¬ 
lenged the Duke, Colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards, because, he 
said. His Royal Highness had 
slandered him and attacked his 
honour as a gentleman. 

The Duke's “second” at today's 
encounter was Lord Rawdon; Lord 
Charles was accompanied by the 
Earl of Winchclsea. 


A distance of 12 paces was 
measured between the duellists, 
and when the signal was given 
Lord Charles fired his pistol. The 
ball grazed the Duke's side curl. 
The Duke fired his pistol into, the 
air. 

Lord Rawdon then declared 
that he thought enough had been 
done, but Lord Charles com¬ 
plained that the Duke had not fired 
at him. 

The Duke refused to fire. “If 
Lennox is not satisfied,” he said, 
“he can fire at me again.” 

Lord Charles said he could not 
fire at the Duke again, and boih 
parties then left the ground. 


LIFE ABOARD A LINER 

Cameras on the Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth 


Dragon limit 

J)avid Attenborough, who docs. 

Zoo programmes in BBC 
Television, is now in Indonesia 
hunting for more creatures to show 
us, especially the Komodo Dragon. 

Just before he flew from Lon¬ 
don Airport recently he told me 
that it became his boyhood dream 
to meet, and if possible capture, 
this extraordinary reptile from the 
moment he read of its discovery in 
1911. Ten feet long, it is the 
largest land lizard in the world, 
and is found only on the island of 
Komodo. Its favourite meal is 
deer. ■ 

“It may have been killed off 
during the Japanese occupation,” 
said Mr. Attenborough. “We 
shall soon see!” 

With cameraman Charles 
Lagus,' he hopes to get close-up 
films of the dragon. 


any of us must have watched 
the Cunardcrs Queen Eliza¬ 
beth and Queen Mary passing 
through the Solent, but few have 
actually been on board or even 
seen them at close quarters. BBC 
Television gives us the chance next 
week. 

On Wednesday, May 30, a T V 
mobile unit will be run on board 
the Queen Mary the night before 
she sails from Southampton for 
Cherbourg and New York. Viewers 
will be taken on a tour of the ship 
during the busy preparations for 
the voyage. Another T V unit on 
land will show cargo and luggage 
being loaded and the scene in the 
luxurious Ocean Terminal. 

Next day we shall see the Queen 
Mary on her actual leave-taking. 


Producer Alan Olivers tells me 
that as the ship moves off cameras 
on board will be showing the dock¬ 
side scene and the people waving 
farewell until the moment when 
the long cables linking the ship¬ 
board cameras with the transmitter 
on land have to be disconnected. 
The Queen- Mary will not be 
taking a transmitter to Cherbourg. 

Ten days earlier, however, a 
transmitter will have been set up 
on the Queen Elizabeth. On her 
return from New York to Cher¬ 
bourg, on Monday, June 4, 
cameras taken over there by the 
Queen Mary will be connected up 
with this transmitter. That even¬ 
ing viewers will see pictures from 
the Queen Elizabeth as she sails up 
Southampton Water. 


DOG RESCUED FROM 
A QUARRY 

Several men recently risked 
their lives to save a dog that had 
been , trapped for four days in a 
Cumberland stone quarry. It was 
a Border terrier, named Bess, 
which had scented a fox and dis¬ 
appeared in a hole. 

Always in danger from land¬ 
slides,- the rescuers shifted hun¬ 
dreds of tons of rock with trac¬ 
tors. Food was dropped down the 
hole, and Bess was eventually 
brought up by means of a long 
rod with a noose at the end. 


CHIMNEYPIECE 

Ninety Derbyshire school- 
children the other day watched 
the felling of a hundred-foot 
chimney which had long been a 
local landmark. Built 22 years 
ago at a cost of £800 by Brails- 
ford and District Farmers’ Associa¬ 
tion, it v/as never used and had 
become known as the Folly of 
Brailsford. 

New owners of the property 
decided to fell the chimney, and 
as part of their lessons in local 
history, the Brailsford children 
were taken to see its passing. 


Model church of a model village 

In the hack garden of his home at Ripley, Surrey, Mr. 
Russell Donner has-built a miniature village, known to many 
thousands of visitors. Among the buildings is this model of 
Ripley Church, perfect in every detail—even to the sound 
of organ music from inside. 


Simplon juhilce 

Xn January I told you that John 
Lane, of Children’s Hour, 
would soon be setting out for 
Switzerland to record celebrations 
commemorating the jubilee of the 
famous 121-mile-long Simplon 
railway tunnel linking Switzerland 
with Italy. f ’ ... 

Now, I. hear, the recordings will 
be played in Saturday Excursion, 
on May 26. One was made in the 
cab of an engine passing through 
the tunnel. 

New Head of Children’s 
Television 

Young viewers have cause to 
thank Miss Freda Lingstrom 
,for many fine programmes since 
her appointment as Head of the 
BBC Children’s TV five years 
ago. When she retires in July her 
successor will be Mr. Owen Reed, 


Mr. Owen Reed 

at present drama director in the 
West Region. Before the war he 
often acted in B B C Schools radio, 
and . has . since produced .several 
television plays in the London 
studios. " 

Mr. Reed had an adventurous 
wartime career, being parachuted 
into Yugoslavia in 1943 on a 
Special intelligence mission. He 
lives in a 15th-century Somerset 
farmhouse with his wife and four 
children—two boys and two girls. 


Wild-horse chase 

Y round-up of wild horses 
will be' seen in the first of 
three Eurovision programmes on 
BBC Television next Saturday. 
In this' afternoon broadcast the 
scene is the Mcrfcld marshes near 
Diilmen, Westphalia, where about 
50,000 people arrive every year 
for the traditional branding of the 
Duke of Cray’s stud. 

After dancing and riding dis¬ 
plays, the big moment comes as 
the wild horses arc driven into the 
arena. Excitement runs high as 
country-lads throw themselves.into 
the melee, trying to catch the 
horses. 

Later the same afternoon viewers 
will be taken to the Berlin Olympic 
Stadium for the second half of the 
Germany v. England Soccer match. 

In the evening Saturday Night 
Out viewers will be escorted round 
Montmartre, in Paris. 


21st Look 

a procession of birds, and 
beasts, too, we can expect in 
Peter Scott’s 21st edition of Look, 
in B B C Children’s TV on Thurs¬ 
day. He intends to pick out some 
of the best film sequences in the 
previous. 20 programmes, helped by 
Producer Desmond Hawkins. 

Ernest Thomson 


One-way aerial 

]\£ost television broadcasting 
stations radiate in all direc¬ 
tions. An exception will be the 
new Independent T V station which 
the Marconi Company is erecting 
at Emley Moor, near Huddersfield. 

About 800 feet above sea level, 
the 445-foot transmitting tower will 
have an aerial array specially ar¬ 
ranged so that very little power is 
radiated westward. This is to 
avoid interference with the ITV 
station at Winter Hill. 
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Edward Le Breton Laskey, by Grace Wheatley 


Francis, i.y Arnold Machin 
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Rosemary Bryan, by Gilbert Spencer 
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Picture at the Royal Academy 
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The Wallace and dc Winton children at Macsllwcli, by Claude Harrison 


Mary Ramsdcn, by Arnold Mason, R.A 


Iantlic, by Camilla Alexander 


Virginia, daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Fergus Ling, by A. K. Lawrence, R.A 


Summer Days, by Francis Helps The Marquessof Hamilton,by Allan Gwynnc-Jones 


iii this year’s Royal Academy exhibition, the 188th, there are many pleasant pictures 
of children. Grace Wheatley’s portrait of Edward Le Breton Laskey shows a boy 
whose blue eyes are dreaming, it seems, of some talc of old chivalry; it is a composition 
in brown relieved by the trappings of the mounted soldiers with which he is playing. 
Claude Harrison has caught on his canvas a happy group beneath a tree at Macsllwch, 
in Radnorshire, The colours of the clothes—gold and rose and a wonderful magenta 


hat—are set off against a changeable sky. There is splendid colour, too, in the shot silk 
dress of Arnold Mason’s Mary Ramsden. Among the sculptures are a terra-cotta head 
of Francis, and a bronze Ianthe with highlights which make it seem alive. Gilbert 
Spencer's Rosemary Bryan is obviously a person of great character, and so is the little 
Marquess of Hamilton, with eyes wide open. Summer Days shows us a girl in a sea-blue 
■ blouse on a couch which seems to reflect summer sunlight through green leaves. 


Copyright of the above works is reserved for the owners by The Royal Academy Illustrated 
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John Carpenter House 


Whitefriars . London , EC4 
MAY 26 . 1956 

GREAT DAY 

JV/Tay 24 is Empire Day, and 
it will be duly celebrated 
by boys and girls in thousands 
of schools in Britain and 
British lands overseas. 

The word “empire” is 
unpopular nowadays, but it is 
to be hoped that Empire Day 
will never lose its significance. 
Lord Milverton, a Vice- 
President of the Empire 
Day Movement, eloquently 
expresses its aims in this year’s 
message. 

“It gives annual expres¬ 
sion,” he states, “to our faith 
in what the Commonwealth 
and Empire stands for—its 
activities in the maintenance 
of peace and goodwill amongst 
men and the furtherance of 
world prosperity. 

“ Many of us have memories 
of other-lands in which we 
have lived and worked and on 
this day, especially and con¬ 
sciously, our thoughts are of 
them and of those friends 
whose lives we shared for a 
while. 

“ Within our scattered family 
we have our difficulties and 
troubles, but this is a day in 
our busy lives when we pause 
to think of those great and 
gentle people of many races 
whose lives and work have 
added, and will continue to 
add, something more to the 
honourable record of the 
Commonwealth and Empire. 
We try to celebrate this day. in 
many simple and happy ways.” 

In that message lies the key¬ 
note of the celebrations on 
May 24. Let us all observe 
Empire Day—and be proud. 
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JUMBO OUT or BOUNDS 

'T'he intelligence of elephants is 
at times almost uncanny. 
For instance, it is reported from 
the Wankic National Park in 
Rhodesia that elephants know 
where the unmarked boundary 
line of the sanctuary runs. 

They leave the. Park to raid 
crops in the neighbouring fields, 
and when pursued by hunters 
they scurry back across the 
boundary and trumpet defiantly! 

Jumbo seems to be wise 
enough to know that hunters 
cannot pursue him into the Park. 
We can only hope that he will 
grow wise enough not to tres¬ 
pass, for trespassers nearly 
always get caught in the end. 


L 


LOST FOR EVER 

ost, yesterday, somewhere 
between sunrise and sunset, 
two golden hours, each set with 
sixty diamond minutes. No 
reward is offered, for they are 
gone for ever. 

Horace Mann 



-L 

iCK ’tr-.Afm . Ik ... Gil 

. Awny from it. all on Uocli 
Lnlmaig in The Trossaclis 


Recipe for success 

Q ualities essential for success 
as an Army officer were 
outlined recently by Lieut.- 
Colonel F. Evans in the Army 
Quarterly, Among them were: 
will-power to overcome unex¬ 
pected difficulties; ability to 
discuss everyday affairs in an 
educated, tolerant, but definite 
manner and to “disagree agree¬ 
ably ’’; sense of humour, and 
acceptance of well-informed 
criticism; decision in action and 
calmness in crisis. 

Excellent qualities all, and 
ones that will bring success in 
any walk of life. 


TO ENGLAND 

lly one who has tong been away 

FA England, how I yearn once 
more to see, 

The primrose bordering thy 
pleasant brooks; 

The modest violet which coyly 
looks , , ' 

From out the moss beneath 
some aged tree. 

The hawthorn bursting into 
lavish flower, 

The honeysuckle in the twilight 
hour. 

The orchards’ nectar-laden 
blossoming, 

And soul-outpouring larks on 
joyous wing, 

The winding lanes and hedge- 
embroidered ways, 

Those venerable castles of old 
days 

Bewreathed with ivy, splendid in 
their fall. 

Those cottages rose-girdled, 
where sweet reign 

The air of home and freedom 
over all. 

O England, I must see them 
once again! 

V. E. D. 


Starting young 



At the nge of 20 months Maria 
Beard of Newport, Monmouth¬ 
shire, visited the London head¬ 
quarters of the British Red 
Cross Society to pay her sub¬ 
scription. She is the youngest 
associate member. With her 
is Jean Sliayer, who will be 
in the guard of honour when 
the Queen Mother visits tlic 
h cad quarters on May 30. 


THEY SAY .. . 


Tr is just running round a track 
-*■ four times. 

John Landy, on the four-minute mile 

Come think that education is 
merely a process of fitting 
an individual to earn a living ... 
but a great school has to pro¬ 
duce leaders, not merely tech¬ 
nicians. Lord Malvern 

YX7hat would not the historian 
vv give for a nice tidy file of 
a Roman newspaper published 
round about the time of the 
assassination of Julius Caesar, 
or for a complete run of the 
Sussex Sentinel round about 
1066, or of The Stirling Guardian 
of 1314? Sir Alexander Gray 

'T'he nurse who thinks of her 
uniform and the line of her 
nylon stockings is a better nurse 
than the one who doesn’t. 

Lieut.-Col. G. II. Stevenson, 
surgeon, speaking at Kirkintilloch 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 26, 1956 

Next Week’s 

Birthdays 

May 27 

Sir John Cockcroft (1897). 
Eminent physicist and Director 
of the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment at Harwell since 
its beginning, in 1946. 


Out and About 

'Piiose flying flowers, the 
butterflies, are now appear¬ 
ing in ever greater numbers. 
Since early Spring a few have 
been seen on fine days., They 
were either awakened from their 
half-sleep, since last autumn, or 
else had just emerged from their 
cocoons. 

Among those that have 
wintered here and have conic 
out in the sunshine now arc the 
bright Peacock, the Painted 
Lady, Small Tortoiseshell, and 
the Brimstone. 

Such butterflies often look 
rather ragged, but there are also 
some newly arriving migrants 
from over the Channel or the 
North Sea. If Painted Ladies 
are seen in good condition and 
in considerable numbers now, 
they are certainly among this 
year’s newcomers from abroad, 
and will soon be followed by 
many .others. C. D. D. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As J. M. Barrie wrote: Those 
who bring sunshine into the lives 
of others cannot keep it from 
themselves. 


QUIZ CORNER 

1. What is Mother-of-Pearl? 

2. What is the size of a 

tennis court? 

3. How many States are 

there in the U.S.A.? 

4. What is the Domesday 

Book? 

5. Is there any city in Great 

Britain, besides Lon¬ 
don, with an under¬ 
ground railway? 

6. In which year was the 

Boys’ Brigade founded, 
and by whom? 

Answers on page 12 


Think on These Things 

"Deeore His Ascension Jesus 
told His disciples to wait in 
Jerusalem until they received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The FToly Spirit is sometimes 
called “the Comforter,” which 
means the strengthener, and 
when we commit ourselves to 
Jesus and try to do what is right, 
God the Holy Spirit gives us the 
power and strength to succeed. 

One of the works of the Holy 
Spirit is to tell us when some¬ 
thing is not right in our lives and 
to help us to sec that if it is 
wrong we must give it up. When 
we try to live close to Jesus we 
become more and more aware 
of things that are wrong in our 
lives: it is the Holy Spirit at 
work in us. 0. R. C. 


May 28 
Thomas 
Irish poet. 



Thirty Years Ago 

Front the Children's Newspaper, 
May 29, 1926 

T’oday we acclaim in Roald 
Amundsen a man who has 
flown hundreds of miles north 
of Agricola’s “limits of the 
world,” and sailed and, tramped, 
to the uttermost south of the 
regions where, in spite of ancient 
belief, trees do grow root-down 
and people walk upwards. He 
now wears the triple crown of 
every explorer’s desire—the 
North-West Passage, Ihc South 
Pole, and the North Pole, 


Moore (1779-1852). 
Writer of graceful, 
popular, and 
profit able 
lyrics, es¬ 
pecially for 
the collection 
called Irish 
Melodies set 
to music by 
Sir John 
S te venson. 
Also wrote a 
biography of 
his friend Lord Byron. 

May 29 

Charles II (1630-1685). After 
years of poverty and exile 
abroad he came to England on 
Cromwell’s death determined 
never “to go on his travels 
again.” He was tolerant in an 
intolerant age and had a sense 
of humour, but neither in private 
life nor in politics had he much 
conscience. 

May 30 

Mark Hambourg (1879). 
World-famous pianist. Born in 
Russia, but now a naturalised 
British subject, he first played in 
I.ondon in 1890. By 1907 he 
was on his third lour of the 
U.S.A. One of the first great 
players to become widely known 
by means of the gramophone. 

May 31 

Peter Fleming (1907). Travel- 
writer and soldier. As special 
correspondent of The Times lie 
travelled widely in Asia. Of his 
books, Brazilian Adventure is a 
wonderful description of a 
journey through the Amazon 
jungles, and News from Tartary 
tells of a journey across China 
to India. He is married to the 
famous actress Celia Johnson. 

June I 

John Masefield (1878). Poet 
Laureate 
since 1930. 
Spent his 
early years 
as a sailor 
before t h c 
m a s t. His 
first pub¬ 
lished verse 
was S a 11- 
Watcr Bal¬ 
lads, and he 
also edited 
an account of the voyages of the 
great explorer Dampicr. 

.June 2 

Thomas . Hardy (1840-1928). 
Novelist and poet. Born in a 
village, near Dorchester arid 
trained as a church architect. 
His novels are of the essence of 
Dorset and the West Country. 
His greatest work was The 
Dynasts, an epic poem of Eng¬ 
land and the Napoleonic Wars. 
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zoo NEWS 


THE GECKO WILL BE 
A GREAT PET 


GECKO egg, one of two 
recently found in an old 
building in Uganda and sent to the 
Zoo, has hatched in the incubator 
at the reptile house laboratory. 
The baby, which measures just 
over an inch, came from a white- 
shelled egg the size of a pea. It is 
a lively and incredibly dainty 
infant, and is feeding so well on 
fruit-flies that the start have every 
hope that it will be reared. 

It will not be going on exhibi¬ 
tion, however. “We want to bring 
it up in the ’ laboratory,” said 
Overseer R. Lanworn. “It 
will become our ‘ mascot,’ replac¬ 
ing a chameleon which, we used to 
keep as a pet. These little geckos, 
or, house lizards, become very 
tame and make amusing pels. We 
hope that one day this one, with 



Geckos clinging to a vertical 
glass surface 

its tiny ‘adhesive’ feet, will be 
shinning up and down the labora¬ 
tory walls and running across the 
ceiling.” 

At the Children's Zoo, Cookie, 
a tattle Bennett’s wallaby, has 
staged a welcome surprise for the 
start there. The other afternoon 
hostesses found Cookie, who is 
free to roam the enclosure, sur¬ 
rounded by a group of excited 
children. They were amazed and 
delighted to see the tiny head and 
cars of a baby bobbing up from 
the pouch. 

“Baby wallabies measure only 
an inch or so at birth,” an Official 
told me, “and it is impossible 
usually for anyone to know when 
one has been born, as the infant 
is immediately put into its mother’s 

STAMP MBM 


pouch and remains there unseen 
for quite a long time. This 
youngster must have been born 
several weeks ago. 

“We arc continuing to let the 
mother mix with visitors, and 
hope that before long Cookie will 
allow her infant out of her pouch 
for short spells. Cookie herself 
is quite used to children, so we 
hope her baby will also be friendly 
with visitors right from the start.” 

TOPULAlt JOB 

Incidentally, the job of 
“hostess” at the Children’s Zoo, 
normally open to girls of about 17 
years of age, must be one of the 
most popular in all London. Zoo 
officials are still receiving numer¬ 
ous applications, although there 
arc no vacancies for the current 
season. Fifteen girls are now 
working in the enclosure. 

“We have never had such a long 
waiting list,” one official said. “It 
is difficult to understand why 
there should be such a' flood of 
applicants, for the starting wage 
is only a little over £5 per week, 
and of course the work is tem¬ 
porary only, ending in early 
autumn for most of the girls, But 
although we cannot take on any 
more start here, we always try to 
be helpful, and many of the ap¬ 
plicants have been referred to other 
‘ pets’ corners.’ ” 

GANNET GUARDS 

Among the many birds now sit¬ 
ting on eggs in the Gardens is a 
gannet, or Solan goose, at the 
Southern Aviary. At first officials 
feared that the eggs might meet 
with- disaster, for the aviary con¬ 
tains a number of black-back gulls, 
who would make short work of a 
gannet’s egg, given the chance. 

The gulls, however, arc not 
being given any chance whatever, 
for the sitting gannet has found a 
number of useful allies in a half- 
dozen other gannets who also 
live in this enclosure. All (he gan¬ 
nets seem to have taken a paternal 
interest in the eggs, and remain 
constantly on guard. 

“As things arc, prospccts-of our 
getting sonic young gannets 
hatched now seem good,” said Mr. 
John Yealland, curator of birds. 
“Gannets have been bred ip this 
aviary before, but not since the 
war.” 

Craven Hill 


LEARNING TENNIS WITH TONY MOTTRAM ? 



-1. The Backhand Volley 

The backhand volley grip 
is your backhand drive grip, 
the thumb across the handle 
not along it. Notice how I 
have immediately turned 
sideways to the net and the 
approaching ball. You must 
watch, the ball very care¬ 
fully to judge its flight. 

1 find it easier to play 
this stroke if I support the 
"throat” of the racket with 
my left hand, which helps 
me to control the short 
backswing. The stroke is 
played with a firm wrist 
and lots of punch, the ball 
being hit when it is level 
with the right shoulder. 



Here the ball is level with my right 
shoulder, and I am just about to hit 
it. Notice how my footwork has 
brought me into exactly the right 
position—sideways to it, giving the 
ball plenty of room, but bringing it 
nicely within reach. This picture, too, 
shows how the weight of the body 
should be on the foot nearer the net 
as the ball is hit. This gives power to 
the stroke. 

Make quite sure you bend your 
knees, not your back, when you get 
down to the ball. This allows you to 
keep the head of the racket well up 
throughout the stroke. Remember to 
grip your racket firmly, and not let 
your grip go slack as you strike the 
ball. The left arm is also playing its 
part—in helping to balance my body. 


The finish of the backhand volley. 
Notice particularly how short the 
complete swing has been from start 
to finish. The muscles of my right 
forearm show how firmly 1 am still 
gripping the racket; this ensures a 
solid stroke. Again, as in the other 
two pictures, I am keeping my back 
straight and staying down after hit¬ 
ting the ball. Do not allow your 
head or shoulders to jerk upwards 
as the ball is hit. 

Remember, too, that good length 
is just as important when volley¬ 
ing as it is with either the fore¬ 
hand or backhand drive; good 
length conics from control, and this 
c.omes ~ from regular practice. 
Always try to be well within the 
service line when volleying. 


CANADA’S FLYING SAUCER 


ELIZABETHAN MANOR 
OPENED TO PUBLIC 

Avebury Manor, an Elizabethan 
house set in a part of Wiltshire 
steeped in 4000 years of history, 
has been opened to the public this 
season for the first time. It is a 
16th-century house just outside the 
famous stone circle in which (he 
village stands. The public will be 
admitted every day except Mon¬ 
days and Tuesdays until the end 
of September. 


SlICCIiSSim MIGRANTS 

A Scot who was a brilliant pupil 
in his schooldays at Crieff, Perth¬ 
shire, has been appointed Secretary 
of the Canadian Treasury. He is 
Mr. David M. Watters. 

Emigrating to Canada at. the age 
of 17, he worked as lumberjack, 
miner, farm hand, and railway¬ 
man until joining the civil service 
in 1930. lie worked his own way 
through university, 


Under development, at Malton, 
Ontario, is the world’s first “flying 
saucer ”—a vertical-rising jet plane, 
known to its design team as 
“ Project Y.” 

Looking as though it has flown 
straight out of the pages of a 
science fiction novel, “Project Y” 
is ova) in shape and measures 
40 feet across its broadest part. It 
is powered by a huge -jet engine, 
the exhaust of which is distributed 
to the raised centre of the aircraft 
(it resembles an inverted saucer) 
by more than 100 spoke-like ducts. 
At the bottom of each duct nozzle 
is a hinged flap, and it is by rais¬ 
ing and lowering these that the 
pilot manoeuvres the aircraft. 

The saucer has been designed by 
John Frost, a chief engineer at 
Avro Aircraft. But the machine 
owes much to research work 
undertaken by M. Henri Coanda, 


a Rumanian now living in France. 

M. Coanda discovered that a 
jet of gas coming from a rect¬ 
angular nozzle can btf deflected not 
only by a,flap placed in the jet, 
but also by one placed below. 

On the "Project Y” this princi¬ 
ple has been applied to the con¬ 
trol flaps, which are hinged at the 
base of the duct nozzles, away 
from the fiery jet exhaust. 

NEW SCOUT VENTURE 

An International Scout Club has 
been founded in London to help 
Scouts of other lands who arc visit¬ 
ing or working in Britain. It has a 
Venturer Section, whose members 
will welcome overseas lads in their 
homes, and an International Week¬ 
end Camp has also been planned. 

The Venturers will in their turn 
visit Scouts abroad. Trips have 
already been arranged to Germany, 
Denmark, Austria, Sweden, .Fin¬ 
land, and Switzerland. 



THIS AUSTRIAN STAMP IS AMONG SEVERAL ISSUED 
THIS YEAR TO MARK THE 200 T . H ANNIVERSARY 
OF MOZART’S BIRTH. ON THE RIGHT IS AN 
EARLIER CZECH ISSUE DEPICTING THE NATIONAL 
THEATRE AT PRAGUE, WHERE HIS OPERA DON 
GIOVANNI WAS FIRST PERFORMED, IN 1787. 



COPERNICUS WAS THE FIRST MAN TOSUGGESTTHAT 
THE EARTH AND OTHER PLANETS REVOLVE ROUND 
THE SUN THIS THEORY WAS OPPOSED TO CHURCH 
TEACHINGS AND FEAR OF PERSECUTION CAUSED HIM 
TO DELAY ITS PUBLICATION UNTIL HIS LIFE WAS DRAWING 
TO A CLOSE THIS STAMP WAS ISSUED IN HIS NATIVE 
POLANO IN 1943 JUST 400 YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH. 


MOTOR CO ACH POST 

SSI SWITZERLAND HAS 
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mmmmrnMi HAD A POSTAL MOTOR 
COACH SERVICE FOR 
MSi JUST SO YEARS. 
m , J . 2 THE NEW STAMP AT 

* V-VV. .■ -p THE TOP SHOWS THE 
ORIGINAL COACH 
WHICH RAN FROM 
BERNE TO 
OETLIGEN. 

ONE OF THE 
MODERN VEHICLES 
IS PICTURED ON 
THE OTHER STAMP. 
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In flic Country witli THE HUT MAN 

THE STOAT AT 
BRACKEN BANK 


Th* Children's Newspaper, May 26, I9S6 



School for railway clerks 

One of the many important sides of British Railways is the 
hooking and clerical branch. At Watford, Hertfordshire, a 
dummy hooking office has been built so that trainees can 
practise issuing tickets and checking connections. 


THE SHACKLETON SAGA 


Bracken Bank overlooks the 

Meadow, rising steeply from 
the burn at Larch Corner, where 
the wrens had the vocal duel 
which I recently described. In 
summer it is a slanting forest of 
tall bracken, but in May there are 
grassy slopes between the tangle 
of dead, golden stems. 

' It was on a sunny day that I 
sat down to rest at the foot of 
these rocks after a long Hut 
Country ramble with Mowgli, my 
Cocker spaniel. Below us the 
burn wandered through the 
meadow, a narrow silver ribbon 
edged with the gold of kingcups, 
and the song of an invisible sky¬ 
lark came down to us from the 
depth of a blue sky. 

PLAY-TIME IN THE SUN 

Mowgli, in the wise way of 
dogs with nothing better to do, fell 
asleep with nose between paws, 
and l sat watching three little 
rabbits, just old enough to leave 
the burrow, feeding and playing 
on the sunny turf of Larch Cornet- 
far ‘ below me. Half-way up 
Bracken Bank their burrow mouth 
was partly concealed by a yellow 
broom bush, and here the mother, 
rabbit rested, her ears drooping,' 
her eyes almost closed, her only 
movement the occasional lazy flick 
of an ear to ward off a too atten¬ 
tive fly. It was the most restful 
scene imaginable—till the stoat 
came. . 

I saw him first as a flicker , of 
white among tall grasses edging 
the stream bank; then his whole 
lithe little red body emerged and 
he sat upright, balanced on his 
tail, his white breast gleaming and 
black eyes sparkling in the sun¬ 
light. There he sat, intently 
watching the infant trio who 
played on unaware of this addi¬ 
tion to their audience; then the 
mother saw him. 

My attention was again attracted 


to the burrow mouth by the 
thump-thump of the rabbit danger 
signal, a sound created by the 
. muscular hind legs beating the 
hard ground. It was difficult to 
realise that the now startled 
creature was the unconcerned 
rabbit that had dozed so peace¬ 
fully a few seconds before. Her 
cars were hard-pressed along her 
back, white circles showed round 
her starting eyes, her sides panted 



Ilis white breast gleaming and 
black eyes sparkling 


in and out to her heavy breathing, 
and every now and then her hind¬ 
quarters, vibrated to her thumping 
warning. 

The little ones cither did not 
hear her or had not learned the 
meaning of that urgent signal,. 
They loped around in their corner, 
chasing each other and nibbling, 
and all the while the stoat watched 
them with eager concentration. 
Suddenly he dropped to all-fours 
again, ran across to a reed cluster, 
and began to approach the little 


rabbits in a series of short runs 
and pauses. 

What should I do? It is essen¬ 
tial that the number of rabbits be, 
kept down (this was before the 
horrible plague had been released 
among rabbits), and it is one of 
Nature’s laws that stoats prey on 
them, yet we always feel sym¬ 
pathy for the weaker side. Should 
I allow the stoat to have its way, 
or shoidd I send Mowgli scamper¬ 
ing down the bank to scare the. 
youngsters to, their burrow? 

I was on the point of releasing 
my now interested ■ companion 
when something happened; some¬ 
thing I would not have missed for 
worlds. 

MOTHER RABBIT ATTACKS 

There is no doubt the old 
mother rabbit was still terrified, 
but something stronger than fear 
of an ancient enemy took posses¬ 
sion when she saw the danger 
threatening her family. With a 
spring she left the burrow mouth; 
like a furry ' thunderbolt she 
hurtled down the steep slope. 

Straight for the stoat she headed, 
and oh reaching him she did not 
pause. Leaping over his momen¬ 
tarily startled body, she lashed 
out with her powerful hind legs, 
administering a blow, the force of 
which I have experienced when 
taking a full-grown rabbit from a 
wall cranny. That buffet caught 
the stoat full on his side, bowling 
him over in a double somersault 
to lie motionless on the grass, 
while the rabbit, racing round her 
young ones, sent them helter- 
skelter for the safety of the 
family burrow. 

UNSTEADY HUNTER 

One, two, three, four, they 
disappeared underground, while 
. Mowgli and f hurried down the 
bank to discover what had hap¬ 
pened to the stoat. He had been 
winded, badly winded, and it was 
an unsteady, sickly hunter that 
wobbled from us to the security 
of the tangled stream bank. 

Then we visited the burrow and 
there Mowgli crammed podgy 
shoulders in at the entrance, send¬ 
ing loud, congratulatory sniffs 
down the dark, winding passage. 


The scientists who arc now prob¬ 
ing Antarctica’s secrets owe much 
to their .forerunners, the brave 
pioneers who first faced the 
hazards of the Great While South. 
One of' the greatest of these 
pioneers was Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton, whose story, told in pictures, 
begins on this page next week. 

Sir Ernest, did hot quite succeed 
in reaching the South Pole, but his 
adventures are an epic of Polar 
exploration. He trekked with.his 
party through wastes never before 
trodden by human feet; he drifted 
for weeks on a dwindling floe; he 
made a voyage of 800 miles in,an 
open boat. And it was while lead¬ 
ing another Antarctic expedition 
that, he died, in 1922, in South 
Georgia, when only 48. 

Antarctica held a strange fas-' 
cination for Sir Ernest Shacklcton 
from boyhood days, and he grew 
to love its scenes of grandeur*—the 
glaciers, the snowy mountains, the 
icy cliffs. Gladly he accepted the 


dangers and cruel hardships which 
were then the lot of those who set 
foot in the silent, mysterious 
regions of the Far South. 

Restless among the comforts of 
civilisation, he once told an 
audience at the opening of a 
charity show that he was “more 
at home opening a tin of sardines.” 
Home for him was a snowbound 
hut or tent, with the bearded faces 
of his trusted fellow-adventurers 
round him. 

Sir Ernest lives in the memory of 
those, who knew him as a kindly, 
gentle,' modest person, but above 
all as a great leader.' Always he 
placed his men’s welfare before his 
own; always he was cheerful when 
things were at their worst. The 
Boss, as they called, him, inspired 
love and respect in all who fol¬ 
lowed him. 

Those who today venture where 
he blazed a trail remember his 
words:- “Death is a . very small 
thing and knowledge very great.” 


THE LION OF ST MARK-—new picture-version of G. A. Henty’s thrilling story () 



The Venetians blocked the channels at Chioggia, Admiral Zeno was tumultuously welcomed at The Republic of Genoa made desperate but Meanwhile, Signor Polani had guessed that his 
hut they were now too exhausted to fight if the Venice. But he had known nothing of the dire unavailing attempts to relieve her garrison shut daughter Giulia was in love with Francis. When 

Genoese should come out and attack them, straits to which his countrymen were reduced, tip in Chioggia. In July 1380 the beleaguered the young Englishman came to his house after 

They made Pisatii promise that if Admiral Zeno lie had been returning home alter a successful Genoese were forced by hunger to surrender, and the celebrations the merchant asked him if he 
had not arrived in four days’ lime the siege of cruise during which he had captured nearly 70 19 ships and a great quantity of arms fell into the had any request to make. Boldly Francis 
Chioggia would he abandoned. Days passed and Genoese ships. Now his vessels brought food hands of the victors. The Doge of Venice, declared his love for Giulia. Two months later 

there was no sign of Zeno. But on January 1, for the starving people and soldiers of Venice, accompanied in the big state gondola by Pisani they were married. Peace was made with Genoa, 

1380, a look-out sighted a fleet on the horizon while he and his well-fed men took over the task and Zeno, led a triumphal procession on the and the pair lived prosperously in Venice, paying 
and later identified the ships as Venetian. of besieging the enemy at Chioggia. Grand Canal amid scenes of wild enthusiasm, occasional visits to Francis’s father in London.' 

Beginning next week: A picture-version of Sir Ernest Sliackleton’s Antarctic expeditions 
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The Children's Newspaper, May 26,. 1956 

•Concluding ‘ 



11. The Jigsaw Complete 

“T often think,” said Bruce,' 

■ ‘‘how interesting it would be , 
if . every ingredient in a puzzling 
■ case , could be represented by a 
differently shaped and coloured 
|piece of wood. Then, when a' 
mystery was finally solved, you 
could take each piece of wood and 
show how it fitted in among the 
others, building up the complete 
picture. AH that would remain to 
; do would be to fasten them to¬ 
gether so that they held in position, 
get a piece of string and a couple 
of screw-eyes, and hang them on 
the wall of your room!” 

“As a perpetual reminder,” Mrs. 
Brownlow said, smiling, “of your 
astuteness!” 

“Plus a substantial measure of 
collaboratioif*” Bruce added 


■by Garry Hogg- 

vioiis day he had narrowly escaped 
death as a result of that wing-tip 
contact. “It will be a long time 
before I forget my five-star point- 
to-point flight,” he added, and felt 
in his pocket for his tobacco-pouch 
to refill his pipe. 

“No one has mentioned the 
Blue John Secret yet,” John said, 
speaking for the first time. He 
sounded impatient, which in the 
circumstances was hardly surpris¬ 
ing. 

“Surely we can be told now'!” 
Nessa asked Bruce, and we all held 
our breath as we waited for his 
answer. 

There had been a great coming 
and going since the episode that 
had led to the death of the sail¬ 
plane pilot on the grim face of 
Mam Tor, the Shivering Moun¬ 
tain. Police, of course, had turned 


THANKS TO JENNINGS 



A grand new 
Anthony 
Buckcrklge 
story about this 
famous radio 
schoolboy 
(not forgetting 
his friend 
Darbishirc) 
begins in next 
week’s CN. 
Order your 
copy now. 



quickly, with a glance across at 
John and Nessa and me, “And 
perhaps a more than generous 
contribution from a little god 
called Luck.” : 

“What queer-shaped pieces some 
of them would be,” Dick said. 
"And how apparently unpromising 
a good many of them. For 
instance-” 

“The hindquarters of a man un¬ 
expectedly backing out of a tunnel 
in a Blue John mine,” I said. 

“A quite ordinary black saloon 
car belching so much exhaust- 
smoke that its number-plate was 
always screened by it,” Nessa said. 

“A chance conversation between 
alert-minded John and a character 
known locally as Daft Sammy,” 
said Bruce. 

“Rather a pathetic figure, as it 
turns out,” said Dick Brownlow, 
“since he happened to be in the 
region of Bleakshaw Cavern when 
the bomb fell that simultaneously 
caused the landslide and knocked 
him endwise, so that he never 
afterwards quite returned to 
normality.” 

Impatience 

j “And the stranger flying that 
beautiful Sling Special, who ap¬ 
peared so mysteriously on your 
Gliding Club’s territory about the 
same time as I did, and seemed so 
oddly anxious to make contact 
with me,” Bruce said. He spoke so 
cheerfully and lightly that it was 
hard to believe that only the pre- 


up, including a high-up from Scot¬ 
land Yard, and there had been 
other uniformed men whom we 
could not quite place. Cars had 
come and gone. The telephone 
had been ringing off and on all 
afternoon and evening, and most 
of this morning, too.; 

Of course, we had expected to 
be very much in demand for ques¬ 
tioning, but to our disappointment 
we had not been. Or not very 
much, anyway. There was an air • 
of secrecy still about the whole 
matter, whereas we had naturally 
hoped to take a leading part in 
proceedings. 

Self-satisfaction 

“Yes, I think you can be told 
now,” Bruce answered. He bent 
over his pipe, drawing hard at it 
and emitting huge clouds of blue 
smoke into the air that reminded 
me for a moment of the exhaust' 
smoke of that big car that bowled, 
us over into the ditch and had so ’ 
nearly been the end of us. 

“During the war,” Bruce began, 
“it was vital to preserve such 
stocks of radium as the country 
possessed. Not for offensive pur¬ 
poses, mind .you,, but because 
without radium the great hospitals 
and clinics where X-rays were used 
to diagnose and cure could no 
longer carry on their invaluable 
Work. Each hospital, of course, 
had its own small supply of this 
precious . radium for day-to-day 
use. But England was lucky 
enough at the outbreak of war to. 


possess substantial reserves, and it 
was these that had to be so care¬ 
fully guarded.” 

I could not help wriggling with 
self-satisfaction at what Bruce was 
saying. Where I had read or heard 
about the storing of radium I just 
could not remember, but I did 
know that it involved the use of 
enormous quantities of lead, to 
keep the radiation from getting out 
of control and so doing harm 
instead of good. Lead, in the 
form of massive bricks! 

Unexpected discovery 

“Our store of this precious cle¬ 
ment was divided up,” Bruce went 
on. “And one portion of it, worth 
not far short of a quarter of a 
million pounds, was transferred 
secretly to Bleakshaw Cavern. 
There it was buried inside a mas¬ 
sive containing wall of lead bricks. 
The lead-brick wall was then en¬ 
closed in a second wall, this lime 
of earth and heavy timbering. 
That, of course, was the lead and 
earth and timbering which John so 
unexpectedly discovered with his 
miner’s pick.” 

“But why is it still there?” I 
asked. “Surely someone, when the 
war ended, would have gone and 
collected it?” . 

“The answer, 1 strangely enough, 
is an absurdly simple one,” Bruce 
'said. “It was lost!” 

“Lost?” 

“By an extraordinary chance— 
or perhaps, considering the inten¬ 
sity of the bombardment in those 
now almost-forgotten days, it is 
not so extraordinary—the building 
in which the documents were kept 
that recorded the whereabouts of 
this radium cache received a direct 
hit from a V2 and was blown to 
smithereens. The small handful of 
men who knew about the transfer 
of the radium to its secret storage- 
place up here in Derbyshire be¬ 
longed to the organisation which 
operated in that building, and they 
lost their lives when the bomb 
fell.” 

“ But how did the man with the 
big car, who tried to smash us 
all up, know anything about it?” 
Nessa asked. 

Bruce looked across at John. 

Sworn to secrecy 

“Through a chance meeting with 
your odd acquaintance. Daft 
Sammy. Daft Sammy had been 
one of the gang of labourers em¬ 
ployed to dig out rock in Blcak- 
shaw' Cavern in readiness for the 
arrival of the radium. Like every¬ 
one else, he was doubtless sworn 
to secrecy—if, in fact, he was 
officially told the purpose of the 
digging. But the bomb that fell 
when he happened to be wander¬ 
ing about rather too close to 
Bleakshaw, though it did not kill 
him, loosened his wits, let us say. 
He started talking from time to 
time about ‘ buried treasure.’ None 
of the locals, of course, took any 
notice. But the Sling Specialist 
_ 

“You mean, the owner of the 
big car,”, I interrupted. 


Bruce looked,at me steadily for 
a moment, and then at the others 
in turn. 

“One and the same person,” he 
said slowly. “An interest in glid¬ 
ing brought him, very naturally, to 
this district. A chance meeting, 
with Daft Sammy gave him, shall 
we say, another, interest.” 

“Daft Sammy wasn’t all. that 
daft, though,” John said, as though 
he felt he ought to defend him. “At 
least, he put him onto the wrong 
cavern.” 

“What 1 don't understand,” 
Nessa said slowly, “is why that 
man tried to—to do us all in that 
time, by pushing our car off the 
road with his.” 

.Bruce smiled his slow smile. 

“He was a man.with a bad 
record, at home here and abroad. 
He and 1 have met one'another 
before, some ’ years.- ago. When 
something big was at’ stake, there 
was nothing lie was not prepared 
to try. An ‘ accident ’ with his car. 
That did not conic off. He tried a 
second time, chance having appar¬ 
ently thrown me into his clutches. 


Sailplane accidents can happen, of 
course, he will have argued, and 
what a' stroke of luck if. Bruce 
Halliday was involved in one!” 

“Don’t, please!” urged Nessa. 

“All’s well that ends well, isn’t 
it?” Mrs. Brownlow said. “The 
immensely valuable store of 
radium has been traced and will be 
returned to its owners-” 

“Thanks to John,” put in Bruce. 

“And Nessa and Lance,” John 
said quickly. “I couldn't have 
done what I did all on my own.” 

“And Bruce is safe,” I said. 

“And his car well on the way to 
recovering health and strength, so 
I was told by phone an hour ago,” 
Bruce announced. 

“And your holiday up here only 
part-way through,” said Dick, 
looking round at us all. “And the 
weather looks set-fair, with the 
wind in the right quarter, just 
where we want it.” 

“Gliders, not miners any 
more!” Nessa muttered to John; 
and it was easy to sec that she was 
not altogether sorry! 

The Em! 



The Big Top 
in Treats! 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2 \d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

( Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approvat. hundreds different at a penny 
each, Particulars, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price list Cd. post free.) 
Cigaretto Card Collections and accumula¬ 
tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
, this examination 

]Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY 1 Wc are the 
Oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit till ages from 8\-14\ years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars anti free Diagnostic fi 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination, K ' 

nOME “ PREP ” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. t'.N. 13), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 




GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 


BOt/3/’Be a reat 


RIDGE TENT Vb N R 4'- 

BRAXD.-XKW tic luxe 'Safety’ Tent. All 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X‘ 4 it.'6 
in. wide x 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. walls, 
all approx. Weight 3J lbs. 42/- or 4/- 
deposit and 6/- monthly. With fly-sheet, 
70/6, or 9/3 deposit and 9/9 monthly. 
Tloth carr. 2I-. Tree Lists Tents, Binoculars. 
Watches. Cameras. Clothing, 'NORMS. _ 


ccmhsti 4-nidcmiT 

* NO DEPOSIT* 

Bo the hero of tho Wild West, wo 
will dress you in a. “near to life" 
Davy Crockett' Hat, Jacket, Leg 
Dress, all with fringes, and ah 
adjustable belt. Our special secret 
—waterproofed tho material ’ to 
stand Prairio storms. Tho Hat 
is real Fur fabric. Send'2/6 for 
post and pack., if satis. 5 mthly. 
payts. of 4/Q. Cash prico 19/11 
complete. Ages 4 to 9 
and in tn 13 STATF AOP. 



IllEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


(Dept. CN/731196/200 OoldharbourLane, Loughborough June.. London B.E.fl. OpenallStit.lp.m. Wed. 
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25 PICTURESQUE AUSTRIA—FREE 


This magnificent #ct portrays PEASANT GIRLS in provincial national period COSTUMES 
anti HAIR STYLUS worn tlirouRb the ages in tbo Quaint old villages of AUSTBZA. 
These stamps aro startliug and ploturcsquo in design. Send for these NOW enclosing 3d. 
■ postage requesting our World Famous discount Approvals and price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND <C.N.), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 



Begin tiers' 

STAMP 

OUTFIT 


Coutains Be¬ 
ginners’ Album; 
3) up 1 1 o a t o 
Wallet; 
Transparent en¬ 
velopes; Stamp 
Hinges; Perforation Gauge, cto,, AND 
two interesting sets of stamps! 

A Tali FREE 

to thoso who soiul 6d. postal order for 
postage and packing and ask to sc© a 
.. selection of our famous Approvals. • 

BUDDY’S STAMP STOKE (Sept. 4) 

1 Mansfield Place, Perth, Scotland. 


1944 Complete MINT set of'*' 

HEALTH STAMPS 

from New Zealand, showing attractive 
picture of Queen Elizabeth as Princess; 
and Princess Margaret. Both in Guides 
.Uniform. This is a better class. Older, 
Health set, and becomes ever more 
Scarce. It is only because of a very 
fortunate purchase that I am able to 
, of Tor them. 

ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to all genuine collectors requesting one of 
my Discount Approval selections. I also 
give 50 Different stamps entirely free 
to purchasers, and tliero is a really 
Gcnuiuo Bonus Scheme for ail regular 
customers. You will not regret writing I 
to: i 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/44) 

7 Winterbourne fid., Abingdon, Berks. 


onclosing 2-id. 


stamp for postage. 



FREE 


This beautifully coloured set of animals— 
squirrels, monkeys and antelopes, will bo 
given free to all requesting our Approvals. 
Send 2id. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. O), 

101 Itydens Rd., Walton-on-Thamee, Surrey 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


40 Railroads 5/6 
40 Horses 5/6 
25 Sports 3/- 
25 Venezuela 3/- 
100U.H.A.. . 

Comments. 7/6 
25 Turkey 1/* 
25 Tunisia 1/3 
25 Syria I/O 

300 Switzerland 3/- 
50 South Africa 2/9 
25 Siam I/O 

25 San Marino 1/3 
25 Saar u I/O 
100 Russia 3/0 
SOltounianla 1/3 
100 Portugal 3/- 
100 l’oland. 3/- 
25 Vhilipplncx 1 /g 
Postage 


25 Panama. 

25 Paraguay 
25 Pakistan 
100 Norway 
'25 Nicaragua 
25 Newfoundland 
50 New Zealand 
10 Nepal 
10 Mozambiquo 
25 Monaco 
50 Mexico 
25 Mauritius 
25 Malta 
25 Mala.va 
, 25 Latvia 
25 Iceland 
200 World 
3.000 do. 

2id. extra. 


4/6 

I/O 

1/3 

3/3 

3/0 

4/- 

3/6 

2 /- 

1/3 

1/6 

2/3 

3/0 

2/6 

1/6 

2/9 

3/0 

I/O 

12/0 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or money willingly 
refunded. Callers welcomed. Closed Thursdays, 
but open all day Saturdays. 

J. A. L. TRANKS 

7 AUington St„ ytotoria, London,S.W.l 

Once again I am offering this 

WONDERFUL FREE GIFT 

ROYAL HISTORICAL 
COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 

Silver Jubilee, Coronations, Royal 
■* Visit and Silver Wedding. 

Thin packet containing tho above stamps Is 
offered FREE to applicants for my liargaiu 
Approvals and enclosing 2£d. for postage. 

S.W, SALMON (C 18), 119 BeecheroftRd,, Ipswich 


3 MANCHURIA FREE DAPlfCTQ 

toeveryone ordering one of thcso| • O 

25 diff. 


Uruguay 1/- 
Siam- • 1/9 
Mexico 1/3 
Israel 3/9 
Ceylon 1/6 

Bulgaria, Od. 


100 diff 

Spain 2/- 
ltaly 1/8 
.Hungary IjG 
Holland 1/6 
Denmark 21- 
Czech. l/6 


200 ditt. 

Belgium 3/9 
Brit. Bmp..3/4 
China 2/G 
Franco ;3/G 
Germany 2/6 
World * I/O 


lQGoklCoastl ./- ;lonuatcmalalOd.-;iO Israel 1/- 
Pystago 2/j<l. ext ra. Lis t Free. O.W .O. 

BAttSTAMPS (K> 5 Homo Rd., London, S,W.il 


i&reel 


r 1954 SAN MARINO 
& SPORTS ISSUE 

(WALKING, FENCING, BOXERS, ETC.) 
To all Bending, 5(1. fyr my Approvals. 

J, COLLINGWtiOD, 

3 Pear? Rond, HOUNSLOW, Middlesex. 


SHINE IN EXAMS! 

Grammar or Tech. Scholarships ? 

G.C.E. ? EA gy ; R.A.? 

10s. brings amazing book 

“EXAM SECRET” 

plus advice on your exam problems 

New method helps to pass all 
exams (author was Hons, E.A. 
at 19 )—now applied in intensive 
courses for 1956 and 1957 exams. 

DENNIS JACKSON, u. A. 

6 Rosslyn Ril., Manchester, 16 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fttie packot of stamps (all different) Is 
offered Free to readers who send 2fcd. posfcago 
(ovorsoas 34d.) and ask to see our Dlscouut 
Approvals, (Price without Approvals—1/- 
. post ’free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cap* Road. Seaton. Workington, England 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FRET!'to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals enclosing 2 id. stamp 
■ for postage.■ 

Only uffod Mr. Colonial Approvals. 

- Overseas applications invited. 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

61 Whitley Road, Hoddesdon, Herts. 


SET of TRIANGULAR CROATIA AIRMAIL 

or 

FIVE AUSTRALIAN COMMEMORATIVES 

FREE to all Genuine Collectors. 

Write enc/osing 2{d. postage requesting our 
Apbrovals. 

A. & S. MILLER (C), 

32 Narlord Road, CLAPTON, LONDON, E.5 


DEPOSIT + 1/9 P. & Pkg.&4 Inst .@ 4/- Send 4d. for camping catalogue. 



HATS | WATERPROOFED 

4/11; s-z 
7/1117 

extra. I 
Pos(6d.‘ 


RIDGE 

TENT- 


SALE 



Hats sold i 
separately) 

Cash Price* weight. Easy'to erect. 5' X 4'X 3' x°4f walls, 


for CYCLISTS, HIKERS. 
BEACH, GARDENS, 
SLEEPS TWO. 

SUNT AT ONOK. 
^JNIOR pi U8 2/G 
■J 0/0 . carr, 

00 0 C.O.D. ext. 
Stroug cloth. Com¬ 
plete with pegs. Two, 
3-pieco poles iu bandy 
carrying bag. Light- 


17/11rEAL RADIO de LuxVcVysVal 'set 

* mi without 'PhonesOfU„ 

Host and! 1110, 'Phonos 30/-. £,U 

w _______ _ KJiWfirt INOT A TOY! 'Phones essential. 

,, . „ „ nnit I For Bedrooms, l'rivato listen- 

Ases4-9yr3 Brawn JAOKKT.SUIT Radlo-mimM boys, ctcj 

tuilTBOlrSins Stronsmat- .No Elec.. Mo Batteries, 

final. Colourful designs. Fully ttUPKK suit in Works anvwliere 4- V a" y 4“ 

TriuSeit. Autiientic stylina. ISuodcone 23|ll.|lX ;“lo V l l-To COD tit 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. CNP.45), 623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.10, 



SPORTS SHORTS 


]yjA deline Weston, who will be 
16 in July, is being hailed as 
a future sprint champion. Made¬ 
line, who comes from Earlsfield, 
London, and is training to be a 
shorthand typist, was unbeaten 
last season as a junior. Now she 
is competing in senior sprint 
events and returning remarkable 
times for one so young. 

(Quarles Morley, _ captain of 
the Camberwell (Melbourne) 
Hockey Club, has played 413 
consecutive games for his team, 40 
inter-Statc matches for Victoria, 
and 16 international matches for 
Australia. 

Cricket at Cowes. 

Jr is not often that the people of 
the Isle of Wight see County 
cricket played in their island. In 
the past a few isolated matches 
have been played at Newport, but 
this weekend Hampshire will be 
meeting Worcestershire at Cowes 
for the first time. The County 
club hope this innovation will 
prove successful. If it is, Cowes 
may become a regular Hampshire 
ground and stage a full week’s 
cricket in future. 


Canadian style 



AtRuisIip (Middlesex) Jlces Archery 
■ Club Jean Adc practises n few 
of the tips she learned in Canada 
while she was • staying on her 
brother’s farm. 

Jan Buchan, newly appointed 
citicf coach (o the Everton 
F,C„ was once centre-forward of 
the famous Queen's Park amateur 
club. A former schoolmaster, he 
is a fully qualified F.A. coach and 
physiotherapist, and joins Ever¬ 
ton after a period as lecturer in 
Physical Education at Lough¬ 
borough Training College, often 
called “England’s University of 
Sport.” 

S'. . 

His own Soccer team 

•A few weeks ago we mentioned 
the increasing popularity of 
Soccer in Australia.- Now comes 
news of a plan to make it even 
more popular. Mr. Gino Paris, a 
■Queensland business man, intends 
to raise.a team of his own, picked 
from the best Australians, so that 
the whole team could represent the 
country. He has offered to pro¬ 
vide jobs and homes for the 
players, who would compete in 
show matches, the proceeds of 
which would be shared between 
the opposing club and some 
charily. 


women’s high jump of six 
feet? That is the aim of 
Thelma • Hopkins, 20-year-okl 
dental student from-Belfast. It is 
probably not a vain hope, cither, 
for in setting tip a new world 
record of 5 feet 8 j inches the 
other day, Thelma was well clear 
of the bar. On that same day, 
incidentally, she broke the British 
long-jump record, but held it only 
an hour, for 19-year-old Sheila 
Hoskin later set up.a British all¬ 
comers’ record of 20 feet 2 inches. 


Walter Monckton, Minister 
of Defence and former presi¬ 
dent of the Surrey C.C.C., will be 
appointed president of the M.C.C. 
in October, in succession lo Earl 
Alexander of Tunis. The retiring 
president and the president-elect 
were both members of the Harrow 
XI against Eton 46 years ago. 

(Jhrist/ne Truman, Britain’s most 
outstanding junior tennis 
player, has already won two open 
tournaments this. year,. Now this 
15-year-old Essex star has been 
chosen (o play for England. She 
will be in the team to meet France 
at Surbiton, Surrey, next Monday 
and Tuesday. 

Looking ahead 

Jean Partridge, of Edgwarc, 
North London, is only ten, but 
already she is being mentioned as 
a “possible” for the 1960 
Olympic Games. Jean, who 
learned to swim when she was 
only two, has been racing since 
she was three. She can already 
coyer the 100 yards in 76 seconds. 

Meeting the 
Champions 

Jr it: English international Soccer 
team play the last match of 
their Continental tour on Saturday, 
against West Germany, in Berlin. 
Germany have never beaten Eng¬ 
land, for in six full internationals 
between the two countries, England 
have won five and drawn one. 
Germany were world champions 
in 1954, but since .then their very 
fine team lias broken up, and they 
arc now in a state of rebuilding. 

A.QE had to give way to youth in 
the Australian single sculls 
championship at Melbourne, where 
19-year-old Stewart McKenzie beat 
the former Olympic and vvorld 
champion Mervyn Wood, who is 
39. McKenzie is, therefore, the 
first Australian to be selected to 
represent his country in the forth¬ 
coming Olympic Games. / 
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Electric finish 

JJisputes concerning closc-fought 
swimming races may soon be 
abolished if the invention of Dr. 
Guillermo Castaldi, of the Argen¬ 
tine, is adopted throughout the 
world. This is a new. automatic 
timing device in which six stop¬ 
watches are simultaneously set off 
by the starter’s pistol and then 
stopped independently as each 
swimmer touches the electrically 
wired end of the bath. 


J baseball catcher wears a wire 
face guard, to prevent injury; 
so why should not a wicket-keeper 
do the same? suggests Roy Swct- 
man, the Surrey ’keeper. Roy speaks 
with feeliiig—he has already 

suffered a broken nose and a cut 
eye necessitating several stitches. 

Ups and downs 

JProm the heights to the depths 
was John Disley’s experience 
recently. Britain’s leading steeple¬ 
chaser, John is a mountain climb¬ 
ing instructor, but for his recent 
holiday he went to Tripoli to try 
under-water sea fishing. 

Last year South Africa’s Jean 
Fotbes was too young to com¬ 
pete at Wimbledon—in spite of 
the fact that she had previously 
beaten two of the seeded players. 
Jean, now 16 and hoping for better 
luck, will be arriving in England 
shortly after competing in several 
Continental tournaments. 


Cliurchill on trial 



It is as a footballer, not a states¬ 
man, that this Winston Churchill 
of Salisbury, .Wiltshire, hopes to 
make a name for himself. He 
was. selected recently to play, in 
a trial match at Chelsea’s ground. 


Off to a 
flying 

start 



during training at ? T * * * ; * 

Charlton Bark, London. ’ * - . 


Iriftceu-ycar-old Gillian 
Thomas, schoolgirl 
sprint champion from 
Kent, springs into action 
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THRILLS OF EXPLORING 
THE PAST 

People with an eye for interesting relics of the past need 
never he bored. This is made clear to young Brian and 
A tin Martin in Frederick W. Robins’ new book: On the 
Track of the Past (Phoenix House , 12s. 6d.). It is all about 
an exciting holiday, told as a story but founded on fact. 


i i 



At the world’s crossroads 


The new Public Enclosures on the roof of the Passenger . 
Terminal at .London Airport were opened recently. They 
include restaurants, shops, and this spotter’s platform, with 
a fine view of the airfield. 

t _ ' _ ' _^_ • _;_ ' 

VAIVCOUVER’S 70 CROWDED YEARS 


"Orian and Ann have come with 
their mother to a country 
village for a holiday and, at first, 
can see little prospect of excite¬ 
ment. “I don’t - know what on 
earth we arc going to do for a 
fortnight in this place,” growls 
Brian. 

Then Mr. Hamilton appears and 
the excitement begins. For Mr. 
Hamilton knows where to look for 
the raw material of history, and 
how to make it into a picture by 
the use of what he calls “the third 
eye”—the eye of imagination. 

Their first expedition is to a 
ploughed field where, many cen¬ 
turies before, there had been a 
Hew Stone Age workshop. Here 
they have the thrill of finding 
their first flint implements, and of 
realising the skill of prehistoric 
craftsmen. 

Next their “third eyes” see 
Ancient Britons in a hilltop camp 
and afterwards, while they trace, a 
Roman road across the fields, they 
visualise Roman soldiers, British 
peasants, herdsmen, and slaves 
who used that road. 

Driving the youngsters round 
the district in his old car, Mr. 
Hamilton shows them old bridges, 


a Saxon church, a Norman castle, 
an abbey—always bringing the 
bygone builders to life for them. 
So, in company with this genial 
historian, Brian and Ann make an 
entertaining journey down the 
centuries—and all in a small area 
of the English countryside. 

The book, well illustrated with 
photographs, contains several use¬ 
ful hints for young history 
students. 

You can, for instance, identify 
Tudor bricks in a building by 
measuring them with a halfpenny. 
They were only two inches thick, 
and a halfpenny is just an inch in 
diameter. 

If you sec an 18th-century lamp 
you can say it burned whale oil 
and was smoky because paraffin 
was not used for lamps until the 
middle of the 19th century—well 
after gas lighting had begun. 

All this and much more useful 
information is interwoven with 
Mr. Robins’ pleasant yarn. His 
book is a reminder that all round 
us, in town and country, lie silent 
witnesses of our ancestors’ ways 
of life. To recognise and under¬ 
stand them is to gain a true 
appreciation of history. 


Founder of 
. industrial 
chemistry 

One hundred years ago an 18- 
ycar-old London chemistry student, 
William Henry Perkin, found out 
how to make dye from coal-tar. It 
was the discovery which led to the 
growth of most of the world’s 
organic chemistry industry, and the 
centenary of this event is com¬ 
memorated by an exhibition at 
London’s Science Museum. 

William's father, a builder, 
wanted him to become an archi¬ 
tect, but the lad insisted on a 
career in chemistry. In the home¬ 
made laboratory he had fitted up, 
he was trying to make artificial 
quinine when he found how to pro¬ 
duce the colouring matter now 
called mauveine. From ,this dis¬ 
covery have come not only the 
synthetic dyestuffs industry, but 
textile and rubber chemicals, 
plastics and man-made fibres.. He 
may justly be called the father of 
modern industrial chemistry. 

Young William established works 
near Harrow for the manufacture 
of his new dye. But English com¬ 
mercial men at that time were slow 
to recognise its importance. But 
the Germans quickly took it up, 
and were the first to develop an 
enormously rich industry. 

Later in life William made other 
notable contributions to chemistry. 
He was knighted in 1906, and died 
next year at the age of 69. 


Few cities in the world have 
grown at such a speed as Van¬ 
couver, in British Columbia, which 
recently celebrated its 70th birth¬ 
day. 

When the “ town ” was incor¬ 
porated in 1886 it was little more 
than a forest clearing with a few 
buildings in two streets—and these 
were destroyed by fire in the same 
year. The population was less than 
2000. Today, with 600,000 people, 
Vancouver is Canada’s third 
largest city, and has one of the 
finest natural harbours in the world. 
It has 109 parks, 980 miles of 
streets, 64,000 houses—including 
skyscrapers with helicopter roofs. 


In the last century the little com¬ 
munity began its industrial life 
with a couple of sawmills and a 
small factory supplying them with 
lubricating oil made from fish. 
Now there are 1200 factories, and 
also giant canneries processing fish 
for the world’s markets; 

During the town’s first year as a 
port only 23 ships arrived. In 1955 
the number was nearly 2000. The 
first school, in 1886, had 97 pupils, 
but today there are 60 schools 
attended by over 50,000 boys and 
girls. 

Vancouver has indeed lived up 
to its motto: “By sea and land wc 
prosper.” 




j--FREE EXAMINATION FOjjtM' — — — -j 

, To the WAVERLEY BOOK CO., LTD. (Dept. C.N.2), I 

■ 96 and 97 Farringdon Street, London, E.C,4. 

I Please send me, carriage-paid, for seven days’ FREE exami nation, | 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BRITISH BIRDS,It is understood that I > 

■ may return the work within eight days with no further obligation. | 
If I keep it I will send you a first payment of 7/6 eight days after - 

I delivery, and eleven monthly payments of 6/-, thus completing the | 
purchase price of £3 13s, 6d. . 

■ CASH PRICE WITHIN EIGHT DAYS IS £3 10s. Od. | 


| Norne :v im .-.. I 

| . Address............-;l....''.I 

i.... : .j 

a State if I 


« Occupation .•.... Householder .*.. j 

^ Signature-.'.. .. Date . ■ 

| (Or parent’s if under 21) < . J 

t m m Please filjjn all particulars asked. | 


TUDWIG KOCH, who has made the study of birds his life’s work, 
is best known to us for his wonderful recordings of birds’ songs 
and calls. Now, with the help of 50 other eminent contributors, 
he has compiled in this one comprehensive volume ALL the subjects 
on which those interested in bird life are likely to require information. 

There arc descriptions of every known species of British bird, not only those 
resident in the British Isles or regular visitors, but some which have paid only 
one recorded visit so far. Also, among the TOTAL OF NEARLY 500, are 
most of the Continental species and many from America, Africa.and Asia. 
The descriptions give in addition to the usual points of identification, accounts 
of their daily life together with their songs and calls, gathered from the Editor’s 
lifelong observations. 

This work will be of particular assistance to children in their natural history 
studies at school, especially those wishing to be among (lie 10,000 who enter 
each year for the big Essay Competition organised by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. 


Arranged 
Alphabetically 
in 592 Pages 
with 

600 Black & White 
Illustrations 
; and over 
50 Plates & Charts 
42 in Full Colour 


The Book, 'measuring 10 j" X 7.1", is 
printed on superior Art paper. It is bound 
in Buff Art Convos, with burnished top, 
and lettering and design in real gold and 
kingfisher blue. 


FREE OFFER —Examine this Book Free of Charge for 7 days. 
Buy on our EASY TERMS —only 6 / - monthly if kopt after exam inatidi. 


The Book for Bird-lovers 
of all ages ... 


KOCH 

Encyclopedia of 

BRITISH BIRDS 
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The Bran Tub 


FISH FOR THEM 

“’Which one 0 f these is "odd 
man out”? 

Sea horse, Sheepshcad, Ling, 
Miller's Thumb, Bladderwrack. 

Answer in column 5 

BONE OF. CONTENTION 
r J 1 nu bus conductor felt a poke 
and turned to find an old 
lady, “Is this the High Street?” 
she demanded. 

“No, ma’am, it’s my back¬ 
bone.” 

NAME THE FLOWERS 
gix flowers arc represented here. 
Can you say what they are? 

Answers in column 5 


JACKO TAKES A TUMBLE 




Mother had taken lip the stair carpet to give it a good dusting. Well beaten, 
it was ready for replacing, so Jacko and llaby offered their aid. In fact, they 
volunteered to do the whole job themselves. Mother left them to it, hut a 
few minutes later she heard a shriek and a series of humps., She w r as just in 
time to sec Jacko fall in n‘ heap at the foot of the stairs, with Baby gleefully 
sliding down to join him. Jacko had had his hack to the stairs but he was 
careless and missed his footing, ft made him wish that he had turned his 
hack on the job much, much’sooner 1 


WAIT 10R IT 

j^Ato John: "If you were in a 
queue at a railway ticket 
office, and the man" in front was 
going tq„Glasgow, and the man 
behind was going to Peterborough, 
where would you be going?” 

“I don’t know,” came the 
puzzled reply. 

“Well, if you don’t know, what 
arc you doing standing in the 
-queue?” 

BEDTIME TALE 


WHAT AM I? 
first’s . with the tables we 
learn at school;. 

My next is with chair but not with 
stool; 

My third is in marching and also 
in drill; 

My fourth’s in a pint but not in a 
gill; 

My fifth is in every house in the 
street, 

And my sixth’s in the gardens 
trim and neat; 

My seventh is found in every lane. 

And my last’s with the railway 
but not in the train. 

My whole while we’re young we 
remember, although 

We try to forget it when older we 
grow. 

And you have one, also (you'd like 
me to know). Answer in column 5 

TEASER 

What corn can farmers never 
plant? ii.to.nwi .v/x 


THE MOUSE THAT NOBODY LIKED 


Young Sorcx peeped from his 
home in the pile of hedge- 
clippings into the meadow beyond. 
He had heard sounds of hearty 
eating, and eating always interested 
him, for he was always hungry. 

For the first time he saw cows 
out there, tearing up mouthfuls of 
new grass. And, what was more, 
the feet of the nearest cow had 
churned up the soft ground and 
uncovered some slugs. 

With his long nose twitching, 
Sorex darted out, and was begin¬ 
ning on the first slug when the 
cow bellowed angrily: “Go away, 
horrid mouse with the elephant’s 
nose! Our family has known for 
years that if you run over our 
feet, you poison us.” 

“That isn’t true!” cried Sorex 
fiercely. But, nevertheless, he 
bolted home. The cow was very 
big. 

Then, hungrier than ever, Sorex 
hurried to a deserted vole burrow 
where he often found worms. But 
this time someone was there! 

“Go away, horrid mouse with 
the elephant’s nose,” cried the 


voles. “You smell terrible!” And 
they chased him out of the burrow 
. . . bang under the nose of Barn 
Cat, foodhunting for her kittens! 
Sorex squeaked in fright. 

“Sniff!” went Barn Cat eagerly. 
Then: “Pooh! You smell too 
nasty to eat,” she said. And let 
him go his way. 

“So it isn’t always unlucky to 
smell nasty,” thought Sorex thank¬ 
fully; and scampered off to the 
wheatstack to hunt insects there. 

But that afternoon the farmer 
began threshing his stack, and his 
boy attacked the wicked rats who 
had been stealing the grain there. 
But when Sorex, too, tried to dash 
away, the farmer spotted his long 
nose. 

“Let him go,” he cried. “That’s 
my friend, Sorex the shrew. Lie 
eats the insects which spoil my 
crops. And those old tales about 
him poisoning cattle are quite 
false.” 

So having found a friend at last. 
Sorex had a meat and then skipped 
home happily. 

Jane Tiiornicroft 


ABSORBING IDEA 

T'hu little girl had just finished 
her bath, and mother was 
drying her with a towel in a 
rather vigorous manner. 

“Please, Mummy,” pleaded the 
little girl, “don’t rub so hard; 
just blot me.” 

PORTS OF CALL 
r £*HE strange names on this old 
ship can be re-arranged to 
make nine familiar ports at home 
and abroad. Can you name them? 

Answers In column 5 


DROVE 

r PAWN COTE 
,DO RUBflKE> 
LONE CRAB, 
r NOT MOUTH A5R* 
INCH LEAV 
*LUHL[ 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 

“ W OULD y°» bkc a caddy, sir?” 

a lad asked a golfer who 
appeared to be waiting for some¬ 
thing. 

, “Well, er, are you, any good at 
finding lost balls?” 

“Oh, yes. Very good.” 

“Well, look around and sec if 
you can find one now, and then 
wc can start the game,” 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Venus is in the 
west, Jupiter in the south- 
w c s t and 
Saturn in the 
south-east. In 
t h c morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
will appear at half-past ten on 
Friday evening. May 25. 
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NAME ME 

D l, g from the mountainside 
or washed in the glen. 
Servant am I or master of men. 
Earn me, I bless you; 

Steal me, I curse you; 

Grasp me and hold me, 

A fiend shall possess you. 

Lie for me, die for me. 

Covet me, take me— 

Angel or devil— 

I’M JUST WHAT YOU MAKE 
ME. 

Answer in column 5 

NO PEACE 

This little poem—a boy’s lament 
that he has not the same freedom 
as the wild creatures—was written 
by Anthony Dattershury, a 12- 
year-old pupil at Monkton Combe 
Junior School, near Hath. 
r JhiE squirrel leapt from tree to 
tree, 

Waving his bushy tail at me. 

When somebody called “It’s time 
for tea 1 ” - 

Oh! lucky, lucky squirrel. 

A pheasant stood -upon the 
mound, 

And several others pecked around. 
Someone will call me, I’ll be 
bound. 

Oh! lucky, lucky pheasant. 

The badgers gambolled by their 
sett. 

The funniest thing encountered 
yet. 

“Come in at once, you’re getting 
wet!”. 

Oh! lucky, lucky badgers. 

DEFINITION 

JjiGirr work: Building castles in 
the air. 
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SPOT THE ... 

stickleback as he lurks in the 
shallows of stream or pond. There 
are three British species, of which 
the three-spined is most common. 

An average 
specimen is 
between three 
and f o u r 
inches long. The colouring is dull 
green above and silver below. 
During early summer, however, 
the males are arrayed in gorgeous 
reds and greens. Each builds a 
small nest in which his wives lay 
their eggs. Over this home the 
stickleback mounts guard. Many 
creatures seek to eat the eggs, 
but their guardian is determined, 
and the eggs usually hatch after 
nine days. 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. A smooth, pearly coating on the inner aide 
of the shells of penrl oysters, mussels and 
other soft-shelled creatures called molluscs. 
It is an extra protection for their delicate 
bodies and because of its attractive colours 
and high polish is used in making buttons 
and other fancy goods. 

2. 7ft feet by 36 feet. 

3. 43. 

4. A survey of the land of England compiled 
in 1006 on the orders of William the Con¬ 
queror. On taking possession ■ of his new 
kingdom ho needed the information to 
determine just how much rent or tax each 
place should pay. 

5. Glasgow and Liverpool. 

6 . Founded in 1003 by Sir William Smith. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Fish for them. Bladderwrack, which is n 
seaweed. The others arc fisli 
Name the flowers. 

Slock ; pansy ; ear- 
nation; 1 upin; 
lobelia ; aster 
What am I ? Birth¬ 
day 

Forts of enll. Dover; 

Tangier ; Amster¬ 
dam ; Cape Town ; 

Bordeaux; Barce¬ 
lona ; Southamp¬ 
ton ; Valencia; Hull 
Name me. Gold 
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The last Test 
Token will bo 
given in next 
week's C N 


;Sd% tha& what I call 
a big bubble! 



Note to Parents— BUBBLY contains 
healthful, energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic conditions 
in our own factory. 


- Anglo-American Chewing Gum Ltd 














































































